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strated that the entire field of higher and professional education was 
within the scope of the state university, and that this scope was limited 
only by the technical and social needs of the body politic. 

The outstanding merit of the volume under review is that it makes 
clear, as has not been done before, that the University of Illinois was 
the first realization of an industrial university — that is, one designed 
primarily for the training of the industrial 1 classes in technical and agri- 
cultural lines rather than of the select or socially favored classes in 
the traditional "learned" professions. While the university was not 
opened until 1868 the agitation for its foundation along these lines began 
in 1852. This volume clearly indicates, though perhaps it is not demon- 
strated beyond controversy, that the Morrill Act of 1862 for the found- 
ing of mechanical and agricultural colleges in each state had its origin 
in the Illinois proposition. 

Consequently a most valuable part of the volume is the documents, 
twenty-nine in all, constituting the appendix. These documents include 
the original plan of 1852, the opposition arguments put forth by the col- 
leges of the traditional type, the memorials to the legislature and to Con- 
gress, and the resulting state and federal laws. 

If there is any criticism to pass on the volume, it would be on the 
opening chapter which traces "the beginning of the struggle". The 
idea of an industrial and agricultural type of education did not origi- 
nate nor did the agitation begin with the agricultural societies of New 
York and New England in the fifth and sixth decades of the nineteenth 
century. The proceedings of the American Philosophical Society during 
the last decade of the eighteenth and the early decades of the nineteenth 
contain many discussions of the same idea. The Manual Labor Insti- 
tutes of the early half of the nineteenth century, originating with the 
parent institution of von Fellenberg founded in Switzerland in 1809, 
were superficial attempts at the same end. The plans of Benjamin 
Franklin and of Provost Smith in his College of Mirania in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, not to mention earlier European ones, were 
attempts at the realization of the same ideal. Such abortive attempts, 
however, detract nothing from the merits of the successful Illinois 
efforts. 

The volume is in excellent temper and form. It is written in the 
spirit of the investigator, not in that of a press agent, as is so often 
true of the histories of educational institutions. Paul Monroe. 

Evolution of the Dominion of Canada: Its Government and Its Poli- 
tics. By Edward Porritt. [Government Handbooks edited by 
David P. Barrows and Thomas H. Reed.] ( Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son : World Book Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 540. $1.50.) 
Mr. Porritt's book is difficult to classify. It is more than a descrip- 
tion of the government of Canada, if the plan of such books as Bryce's 
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The American Commonwealth or Lowell's The Government of England 
may be taken as a criterion; for it contains not only a survey of the 
present-day constitutional arrangements in Canada but also a sketch 
of Canadian constitutional history since 1783, as well as some political 
and economic history. On the other hand, it falls short of being a 
constitutional history of Canada; for to ignore everything in Canadian 
history before 1783, including not only the French period but also those 
years pregnant with fate which followed the British conquest, is to miss 
the factors which have conditioned the whole of Canadian development. 
Perhaps it may best be described as an otta podrida of which the ingre- 
dients are government and constitutional history, with dashes of eco- 
nomic and political history thrown in. 

Mr. Porritt would have been well advised if he had omitted the his- 
torical portions of his book. Not only are they unnecessary in a hand- 
book on government, but they are unworthy of the rest of the book. 
Mr. Porritt's familiarity with Canadian history is hardly such as to 
justify him in writing about it. His statement that from 1763 to 1774 
Quebec was under " military rule " (p. 66) reveals an amazing ignorance 
of the early days of British rule in Canada. To say that the Quebec 
Act of 1774 "recognized and continued the Roman Catholic church in 
Quebec as an established church" (p. 65) is hardly accurate; at best 
it was an endowed church. The ruling classes in the provinces of Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia from 1820 to 1840 were not 
known as the " Family Compacts " (p. 72) ; it was only in Upper Canada 
that the term was in use, and it did not become frequent even there until 
after 1833. William Lyon Mackenzie was not expelled from the assem- 
bly in 1832 " for publishing the division lists " (p. 92) ; his offense was 
publishing the journals of the house without the appendixes. And the 
governor to whom his constituents appealed, and who replied with a 
curt sentence which Mr. Porritt misquotes, was Colborne, not Head (p. 
92). It is simply not true that either Mackenzie or Papineau demanded 
responsible government as we understand it (p. 93) ; just as it is not 
true that Sydenham "established cabinet government in Canada on the 
same basis as at Westminster" (p. 112). Such views are the result 
of a serious misreading of Canadian constitutional development. No 
less deplorable than his mistakes are Mr. Porritt's omissions. He dis- 
cusses the politics of the Union period without mention of the double- 
majority principle. Even when dealing with the period since 1867, 
where he treads with surer foot, Mr. Porritt says nothing about the 
long struggle in the courts about provincial rights. He discusses the 
office of the governor-general, but fails to touch on the ambassadorial, 
as distinct from the vice-regal, aspects of the office. In tracing the 
growth of Canadian autonomy, he omits all reference to assumption by 
Canada of military and naval defense. Everywhere he relies on sec- 
ondary authorities, not always of a trustworthy nature. One of his 
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authorities, from which he draws several erroneous statements, is Miss 
Weaver's A Canadian History for Boys and Girls, though it appears in 
his bibliography merely as A Canadian History. 

These are grave defects. They do not, however, invalidate the 
claim of the book to value. Mr. Porritt, who is an Englishman resident 
in the United States, has been able to approach his study of Canadian 
institutions from a fresh and original standpoint. He is particularly 
good when dealing, as he does at some length, with the British back- 
ground of Canadian history, with the imperial significance of Canadian 
development, and with the influence of the United States on Canada. 
In this respect his book is a useful corrective to the too intense particu- 
larism of many Canadian writers. Nor should a word of cordial praise 
be withheld from his clear and interesting, if somewhat journalistic, 
account of the working of the federal government at Ottawa. Here his 
pages ar.e a distinct improvement on the only other book in the field, Sir 
John Bourinot's How Canada is Governed. 

W. Stewart Wallace. 

Rise of the Spanish-American Republics as told in the Lives of their 
Liberators. By William Spence Robertson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Illinois. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xvi, 380. 
$3.00.) 

The first work to be published in English on the general subject of 
the struggle that freed half of the New World from the power of Spain 
is bound to possess an interest apart from its actual merits. Written, 
moreover, by a scholar who has specialized in the field of Hispanic- 
American history, and devoid of the fierce partizarnship that marks so 
many of the literary productions of the descendants of the men who 
fought in the conflict, its attraction to the student of the period is 
manifest. 

Of the nine chapters in the book the first, under the caption of the 
Historical Background, sketches the three centuries of Spanish rule. 
The seven chapters that follow are devoted, respectively, to Miranda, 
Hidalgo, Iturbide, Moreno, San Martin, "de Bolivar", and Sucre. In 
point of time they deal with " a distinct period in the history of Spanish 
America, the transitional epoch from 1808 to 1831, which may be said 
to lie between the colonial period proper and the distinctly national 
period" (page xi). The treatment is not designed to portray the career 
of a single individual, or the fortunes of a single rising state, so much 
as to describe a revolutionary movement in which a commanding per- 
sonage had the most important share. With the seven liberators in 
question are associated certain minor characters, like Artigas, Francia, 
Santander, and O'Higgins, whose deeds concerned particular countries 
rather than the broad sweep of the wars of emancipation. A brief con- 



